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“Child of the summer, charming Rosel 
No longer in confinement lie ; 

Arise to light ; thy form discover, 

Rival the spangles of the sky. 

** The rains are gone, the storms are o’er, 

Winter retires to make thee way, 

Come then, thou sweetly blushing fiowcr. 

Come, lovely stranger, come away.” 

The “ Lady Rose,” as this queen of beauty has 
been designated, has had the first honours in the 
poetic world awarded to it, for what it is not easy 
to define, unless from its exquisite combination of 
perfume, form and colour, which has entitled this 
sovereign of flowers in the east to be mated with 
the nightingale, as Moore beautifully writes : 

« There’s a bower of Roses by Bendcmeer’s stream, 
And the nightingales sung round it all the day long ; 

In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet dream. 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s song. 

That bower and its music I never forget, 

But oft when alone in the bloom of the year 

I think is the nightingale singing there yet, 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer. 

“ No, the roses are wither’d, that hang o’er the wave, 
But some blossoms were gathered while freshly they 
shone ; 

And a dew was distilled from their flowers that gave 
All the fragrance of summer, when summer was 
gone. 
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Thus memory draws from delight ere it dies 
An essence that breathes of it many a year j 
Thus bright to my soul, as ’twas then to my eyes, 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bendemeer.” 

That exquisite perfume, the otto of Roses is 
distilled from the blossoms of the rose. Many 
charming illustrations of the love of the nightin- 
gale for the rose, are included in the oriental le- 
gends and traditions. 

“ Where the soft Persian maid, the breath inhales. 

Of love-sick Roses wooed by nightingales.” 

In a fragment of the Bulbul Nameh, or Book 
of the Nightingale, all the birds appear before So- 
lomon and charge the nightingale with disturbing 
their rest, by the broken and plaintive strains 
which he warbles forth in a sort of frenzy and in- 
toxication. The nightingale is summoned, ques- 
tioned and acquitted by the wise king, because the 
bird assures him that his vehement love for the 
rose drives him to distraction, and causes him to 
break forth into those languishing and touching 
complaints which are laid to his charge.” 

Thus the Persians believe that the nightingale 
in spring flutters round the rose bushes uttering 
incessant complaints, till overpowered by the 
strong scent, he drops stupified to the ground. 

Moore, in again speaking of those eastern climes 
“Where hearts open like the season’s rose,” says, 
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